now occurs; in order fully to appreciate this a certain famili-
arity with the rules of Persian prosody and rhetoric is
requisite, as well as a critical knowledge of the Turkish
language.

The Suleymanic era owes its pre-eminence over earlier
times to this development of poetry as an art, which had
been in progress since the beginning, now finding its high-
water mark; while it owes its pre-eminence over the remain-
ing years of the Classic Period to the circumstance that at
no other time were there living at once so many poets the
average merit of whose work was so high. In after years
poets did indeed appear from time to time who could vie
with the greatest of the Suleymanic writers; but never again
did so brilliant a constellation cross the sky of Turkish poetry.

The reign of Sultan Suleyman is the golden age of the
Romantic Mesnevi. There has indeed been a steady flow of
works of this class ever since the days of Sheykhi's Khusrev
and Shirin, but with the exception of that poem and of
Hamdi's Yusuf and Zelikha, none of the works yet produced
have had any high poetic merit. Now we find not only a
great increase in the number of romantic mesnevis written,
but a great advance in their average excellence. The works
of Fazli and of Yahya Bey are justly famous; Lamici is said
to be the only Eastern author who wrote a series of seven
romantic poems j1 while the graceful Leyla and Mejniin of
Fuzuli is one of the most beautiful works in all Turkish
literature.

The only new category of poetry which the Suleymanic
age has to show is the Riming Chronicle, Bards had not
been wanting in the earlier times to sing the great deeds

1 ]ann', the great Persian poet, left, as is well known, a collection of seven
mesnevfs; but only four of these are romances, the other three being didactic
or religious poems.